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that, in obeying its dictates, men are obeying the dictates 
of virtue ; and the vicious conduct which it actually in- 
duces is thus positively regarded as virtuous." 

The author examines in order the claims that patriotism 
is virtuous, because it fosters self-sacrifice, advances 
liberty, builds up empire, promotes culture, and advances 
civilization. He finds that the self-sacrifice induced by 
patriotism is often made for ignoble ends, that it is 
caused by a spirit of hatred, revenge or conquest, in 
which cases it cannot be virtuous. " If the animating 
sentiment is a desire to ' pot niggers,' to ' exterminate 
vermin,' lo 'wipe something off the slate,' to make the 
enemy ' sing psalms out of the wrong side of his mouth,' 
or to 'drive his cant down his throat with a dose of 
lyddite and three inches of bayonet to keep it there,' the 
conduct is ab initio immoral." Even where patriotism 
leads to altruism, the altruism is necessarily restricted, 
as the result of reflex egoism, and therefore in a true 
sense tainted with selfishness. Pure altruism is unre- 
stricted . 

Of patriotism as a promoter of liberty and culture and 
civilization, he does not find much to say. These are 
for the most part the result of other motives. "In 
practice patriotism is antagonistic to general liberty. 
The true conception of liberty involves the idea of reci- 
procity — the enjoyment by others of the same freedom 
which is claimed for oneself." " The exclusive nature 
of the sentiment dominates all the sentiments that spring 
from it ; and exclusiveness is foreign to the true concep- 
tion of liberty. The influence of patriotism in extending 
and consolidating empire is in the main anything but 
good. " Empire is the outcome of conquest, — the con- 
quest of other races, the appropriation of their territory 
and the destruction of their independence." As for 
culture, "the tendency is for patriotism to arrest the 
growth of culture. Patriotic fervor, when brought into 
full play, acts like a scorching sun, and the arid atmo- 
sphere is not congenial to the arts and sciences. Periods 
of excitement and passion are not favorable to the de- 
velopment of either beauty or research." 

The conclusion of this very able book, in which the 
immoralities and immense crimes of current patriotism 
are developed with extraordinary insight and precision, 
and with ample illustration, is that it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to divert patriotism from the evil channels in 
which it runs, and impossible to utilize it simply for 
moral ends. Even if we could divert patriotism into 
an ethical groove, he thinks nothing would be gained. 
Love of humanity includes love of country, as the greater 
the less ; and the cultivation of love of humanity will 
bring about the achievement of all and more than that 
of country can do. " The ideal which shall inspire men 
to strive to make the world better must be of an infi- 
nitely broader and nobler character than that of patri- 
otism. It must be an ideal which shall be based, not 
upon the locality of birth, but upon the fact of birth ; not 
upon geography, but upon anthropology; not upon 
racial affinities, but upon human affinities; not upon what 
is peculiar to a nation, but upon what is common to 
nations." 

Is it not true, nevertheless, that when this noble ideal 
possesses a man and rules his thought and life perfectly, 
attachment to one's land, "love of country," will still 



exist, though in an altogether new way ? Is it not pos- 
sible, therefore, to so direct the attachment to country, 
which as natural sentiment has no moral character, so 
as to make it virtuous? Cannot citizens imbued with 
this natural attachment be led, first, to use their utmost 
efforts to keep the nation from all wrong and to induce 
it to be righteous and just in all its dealings with other 
nations; and, secondly, to feel it to be its duty to give 
itself self-sacrificingly in the service and for the good of 
others? Certainly. And in this way patriotism, like a 
young child, who has not yet begun a moral course of 
bad or good, may be saved from becoming an immoral, 
lawless, unchristian, ruinous thing, as it to such a large 
extent is, and trained and developed into one of the 
purest and loftiest and most constructive of virtues. 

This is where Mr. Godard's grand discussion ought, 
according to his own premises, to have terminated, and 
one is distinctly disappointed, on closing the book, that 
it did not do so. The vicious patriotism which is current 
everywhere he splendidly condemns and casts out, but 
he seems not to have seen the possibility of a virtuous 
and every way noble one, which would in no wise retard, 
but powerfully aid, the growth of the ideal love of fellow- 
creatures everywhere. 

■ « ♦ » . 

To His Hajesty, Victor Emanuel III., 
King of Italy. 

The address of the Lombard Peace Union to the young King of Italy 
on his recent visit to Milan, alluded to in our last issue, was so admirable 
in spirit and contents that, though in one or two particulars it does not 
represent our position, we give a translation of it in full. 

Among the various utterances that will come to you 
on your first visit to this city, rich in trade, illustrious 
through its former exhibitions of indomitable patriotism 
and in which the struggle of parties is most intense, be 
pleased, Sire, to accept the wishes of a Society which 
lives outside of parties, but whose aspirations answer 
the greatest needs of our time and find a sympathetic 
echo among every civilized people. 

Our Society has in its ranks men of different political 
and religious opinions, but all are patriots, the oldest of 
whom fought under the banner of your illustrious 
grandfather and in the armies of Garibaldi for the 
independence and unity of Italy. 

But the Society believes that the dolorous series of 
armed conflicts ought to be closed among civilized 
nations, and that questions of nationality and whatever 
new controversies may arise between states can be set- 
tled according to reason and the methods of justice. 

For many years the chief effort of our Society was 
directed toward turning aside the peril of a great war, 
which every spring appeared on the horizon of Europe. 
Now such a war is no longer to be feared. Economic 
problems and the interests of the laboring classes have 
taken, in the deliberations of governments, the place 
formerly occupied by the problems of war. It seems, 
then, that the hour has arrived to take in hand resolutely 
the better harmonization of the interests of the popula- 
tions with the institutions which control them, the ideals 
of civilization and peace, — which all the state and gov- 
ernment leaders say that they desire, — by the means by 
which they may be best and most speedily brought into 
harmony. 

Being therefore assured that we speak the sentiments 
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of the great majority of the thinking and laboring 
people of the country, and that we voice the needs of 
our time, we ask : 

1. That the national army be constituted and directed 
with a view to defense only. 

2. That military instruction — as complementary to 
civil education — begin outside of the array some years 
previous to the age of conscription, and that training in 
target-practice be made obligatory through the whole 
period of youth. 

3. That the duration of service in the standing army 
in time of peace be reduced to the minimum required 
for the completion of military instruction, which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of most competent experts, for the 
infantry and artillery, can be placed at one year. 

The many millions of expense which would be saved 
by this reform would assure the economic restoration of the 
nation and render possible the relief so often promised 
to the classes which more and more feel the need of it. 

These reforms, we well know, do not depend upon 
you, Sire, devoted as you are to the method of repre- 
sentative government. But we have presented them 
because, foreseeing that before long the great parlia- 
mentary contests in regard to them will be waged, we 
desire that your Majesty may then be able to see on 
which side are found the practical spirit, good sense, 
intelligence, and patriotism, and on which the spirit of 
partisanship, prejudice and improvidence. 

But if in internal politics neutrality among parties is 
the role becoming a sovereign who desires the success of 
parliamentary government, recent history and daily 
occurrences convince us that in the relations with the 
heads of foreign states, the position of a constitutional 
king is at all times most important. For this reason, 
chiefly, our Society to-day lays before you, Sire, its 
wishes and hopes. 

The multiplied, constant interests which the various 
nations have in common, especially those of the same 
continent, cause one to feel at every turn the necessity 
of arrangements adapted to their better promotion and 
to the settlement of the questions arising from them. 
The concert and intervention of the great powers for 
the pacification of Crete and the settlement of the Chi- 
nese troubles are an illustration of the necessity of much 
closer relations among the nations of Europe, such as 
will become at no remote day a true and proper juridic 
union. A notable step toward this union was the insti- 
tution of the Hague Court of International Arbitration, 
due to the noble initiative of Nicholas II., Emperor of 
Russia. But such an institution was only a part of the 
great design presented to the civilized world on the 28th 
of August, 1898, in the Circular of the great Chancellor 
Mouraview. The conference of representatives of the 
various powers, suggested in this circular, had also the 
explicitly expressed purpose of "putting an end to 
the incessant armaments " and of assuring international 
peace " by means of united consecration of the principles 
of equity and right, on which rest the security of states 
and the welfare of peoples." 

The proposal for disarmament was found to be too 
advanced, and it failed through the strong opposition of 
the delegation of a single great state. But since that 
time the noble idea has gained much ground, and it is 
probable that before long either Russia or some other 



state, impelled by public opinion, will bring forward the 
proposal of disarmament. 

In case this happens, there is no doubt, Sire, that your 
adherence will be among the foremost. But our Society 
has a greater hope and a more ardent wish than this, 
and that is that, instead of awaiting the initiative of 
others, your Majesty will take it yourself. 

Italy, which under pagan Rome, followed up its vic- 
tories of force with laws of equity and of justice; 
which, under Christian Rome, proclaimed and tried to 
realize the union of the whole human race; which fur- 
nished the precursors and the greatest legislators of 
international law; which recently accomplished the 
purest of revolutions and gave a pledge of amnesty to 
its enemies of yesterday, — Italy has not risen to a 
state of freedom, in the name of right and humanity, in 
order to follow forever the lead of others in things 
which most deeply affect her own life. She owes it to 
herself, to her past, to the great men of thought and 
action who lead in her regeneration, to take a special 
and leading part in the further growth of civilization. 

The thought, O Sire, of the smallness of our country 
in comparison with the greater powers will certainly not 
be considered by you a disadvantage. Nations to-day 
are estimated and have value not so much by the vast- 
ness of their territory or the numbe* of their inhab- 
itants as by the moral force which animates them and 
the ideas for which they stand. If little Holland was 
considered worthy to be the seat of the first international 
juridic institution of the world, Italy may prevent that 
institution from becoming a fruitless tree by uttering to 
the rulers of the nations a solemn word which will 
re-awaken in them the fruitful idea from which it sprang. 
Say this word, Sire. May your Majesty take upon 
yourself this initiative. 

Kingdoms and republics disappear. Ministers, even 
the best of them, pass away. But the ideas which mark 
a new stage in the progress of civilization endure and 
surround with immortal glory the generous and the 
brave who make themselves their propagators. 
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Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Rue- 
melin, late Chancellor of the University of Tubingen. 
Translated from the German. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Frederick W. Holls, D. C. L. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. Price, 75 cents. 

The fact that Mr. Holls has seen fit to connect his 
name with the English translation of this address will 
secure for it numerous readers among that large and 
intelligent class of persons who are increasingly inter- 
ested in the problem of the relation of the moral law to 
politics. His notes occupy fully one-third of the book, 
and his discussion in one of these notes of the duty of 
the state to observe its treaties — a subject touched upon 
in the body of the work — is a very sensible one. 

Of Chancellor Ruemelin's argument it is difficult to 
speak intelligently without giving the whole of it. His 
position is that politics is a law unto itself ; that self- 
interest is the principle by which the state's life must be 
directed, and therefore politics cannot be subject to the 



